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into disrepute, and this factor is undoubtedly present in
contemporary attacks upon academic standards.
A condition in which the secondary schools of England
were either unwilling to change themselves, or manifestly
incompetent to do so, could not go unchallenged. It was
examined by Matthew Arnold in the light of the deepest
needs of national culture. It was attacked on a narrower
front and with' greater immediate success by scientists such
as Huxley and Spencer. Their case was overwhelming.
The triumphs of science were obvious enough. England
was the richest country in die world by reason of her
powers of invention and discovery. The Exhibition of
1851 revealed the prospect of a brave new world waiting
for exploration: if we were to maintain our pre-eminence
no time must be lost in reforming our education to meet
our scientific needs. Nor was it only in commerce and
technology that the Age of Science was felt to have come;
a revolution in ideas was no less obviously occurring. Yet
at every level of our society the reformers could point to
the same ignorance of science as characterized the highest
ranks. The mechanics' institutes founded at various times
during the first half of the century had revealed by their
comparative failure that any understanding of scientific
principles must rest upon a sound elementary education.
But, in addition to providing such an education, some
more immediate steps were necessary. From 1859 State
support was given to science c schools' (/>., the science
departments of existing schools) on condition that they
devoted not less than three-quarters of their time to
science. The contrast with the modern attitude, which
attempts to limit the time spent on specialist subjects, is
striking. In 1884 a Royal Commission recommended the